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CHAPTER I.—THE ADVENTURE WHICH BEFELL ME IN THE WOOD OF DAWYCK. 


HAVE taken in hand to write this, 

the history of my life, not without 

much misgiving of heart; for my 

memory at the best is a bad one, 

and of many things I have no clear 

remembrance ; and the making of 
tales is an art unknown to me, so he who may read 
must not look for any great skill in the setting- 
down. Yet I am emboldened to the work, for my 
life has been lived in stirring times and amid many 
strange scenes which may not wholly lack interest 
for those who live in quieter days. And, above all, 
I am desirous that those of my family should read 
of my life, and learn the qualities, both good and 
bad, which run in the race, and so the better be 
able to resist the evil and do the good. 

I will begin my tale with a certain June morning 
in the year 1678, when I, scarcely turned twelve 
years, set out from the house of Barns to the fish- 
ing in the Tweed. I had escaped the watchful care 
of my tutor, Master Robert Porter, the curate of 
Lyne, who vexed my soul thrice a week with Caesar 
and Cicero., I had no ill-will to the Latin, for I 
relished the battles in Caesar well enough, and had 
some liking for poetry ; but when I made a slip in 
grammar he. would bring his great hand over my 
ears in a way which would make them tingle 
for hours. And all this, mind. you, with the sun 
coming in at the window, and whaups whistling over 
the fields, and the great fish splashing in the river. 
On this morning I had escaped by hiding in the 
cheese-closet ; then I had fetched my rod from the 
stable loft, and borrowed tackle from Davie Lithgow, 
the stableman ; and now I was creeping through 
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the hazel’- bushes, casting every now and then a 
glance back at the house, where the huge figure of 
my teacher was looking for me disconsolately in 
every corner. 

The year had been dry and sultry ; and this day 
was warmer than any I remembered. The grass in 
the meadow was browned and crackling, all the 
foxgloves hung their bells with weariness, and the 
waters were slirunken in their beds, The mill-lade 
which drives Manor mill had not a drop in it, and 
the small trout were gasping in the shallow pool, 
which in our usual weather was five feet deep. 
The cattle were ‘stertling,’ as we called it in the 
country-side—that is, the sun was burning. their 
backs—and, rushing with tails erect, they sought 
coolness from end to end of the field. The Tweed 
was very low and clear. Small hope, I thought, for 
my fishing ; I might as well have stayed with Master 
Porter and been thrashed, for I will have to stay 
out all day and go supperless at night. 

I took my way up the river past the green slopes 
of Haswellsykes to the wood of Dawyck, for I knew 
well that there, if anywhere, the fish would take 
in the shady, black pools, The place was four 
weary miles off, and the day was growing hotter 
with each passing hour; so I stripped off my coat 
and hid it in a hole among whins and stones. 
‘When I come home again,’ I said, ‘1 will recover it.’ 
Another. half-mile, and I had off my shoes and 
stockings and concealed them in a like place; so 
soon I plodded along with no other clothes on my 
body than shirt and ragged breeches. 

In time I came to the great forest which stretches 
up the Tweed nigh to Drummelzier, the greatest 
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wood in our parts, unless it be Glentress, on the east 
side of Peebles. The trees were hazels and birches 
in the main, with a few rowans, and on the slopes 
of the hill a congregation of desolate pines. Nearer 
the house of Dawyck were beeches and oaks and 
the deeper shade ; and it was thither I went. The 
top of my rod struck against the boughs, and I had 
some labour in steering a safe course between the 
Seylla of the trees and the Charybdis of the long 
brackens; for the rod was in two parts spliced 
together, and as I had little skill in splicing, Davie 
had done the thing for me before I started. Twice 
I roused a cock of the woods, which went screaming 
through the shadow. Herons from the great heronry 
at the other end were standing in nigh every pool, 
for the hot weather was a godsend to them; and 
the trout fared ill when the long, thief-like bills 
flashed through the clear water. Now and then a 
shy deer leaped from the ground and sped up the 
hill. The desire of the chase was hot upon me 
when, after an hour’s rough scramble, I came to the 
spot where I hoped for fish. 

A stretch of green turf, shaded on all sides by 
high beeches, sloped down to the stream-side. The 
sun made a shining pathway down the middle, but 
the edges were in blackest shadow. At the foot a 
lone gnarled alder hung over the water, sending its 
long arms far over the river nigh to the farther 
side. Here the Tweed was still and sunless, showing 
a level of placid black water, flecked in places with 
stray shafts of light. I prepared my tackle on the 
grass, making a casting-line of fine horse-hair which 
I had plucked from the tail of our own gray 
gelding. I had no such fine hooks as folk now- 
adays bring from Edinburgh, sharpened and barbed 
ready to their hand, but rough, home-made ones, 
which Tam Todd, the land-grieve, had fashioned 
out of old needles. My line was of thin, stout 
whipcord, to which I had made the casting firm 
with a knot of my own invention. I had out my 
bag of worms, and choosing a fine red one, made it 
fast on the hook. Then I crept gently to the alder, 
and climbed on the branch which hung far out over 
the stream. Here I sat like an owl in the shade, 
and dropped my line in the pool below me, where 
it caught a glint of the sun and looked like a 
shining cord let down, like Jacob’s ladder, from 
heaven to the darkness of earth. 

I had not sat many minutes before my rod was 
wrenched violently downwards, then athwart the 
stream, nearly swinging me from my perch. ‘I have 
got a monstrous trout, I thought, and with a flutter- 
ing heart stood up on the branch to be the more 
ready for the struggle. He ran up the water and 
down ; then far below the tree-roots, whence I had 
much difficulty in forcing him ; then he thought to 
break my line by rapid jerks, but he did not know 
the strength of my horse-hair. By-and-by he grew 
wearied, and I landed him comfortably on a spit 
of land—a great red-spotted fellow with a black 
back. I made sure that he was two pounds weight, 
if he was an ounce. 


I hid him in a cool bed of leaves and rushes on 
the bank, and crawled back to my seat on the tree. 
I baited my hook as before, and dropped it in, and 
then leaned back lazily on the branches behind to 
meditate on the pleasantness of fishing and the 
hatefulness of Master Porter’s teaching. In my 
shadowed place all was cool and fresh as a May 
morning, but beyond, in the gleam of the sun, I 
could see birds hopping sleepily on the trees, and 
the shrivelled, dun look of the grass. A faint 
humming of bees reached me, and the flash of a 
white butterfly shot now and then like a star from 
the sunlight to the darkness, and back again to the 
sunlight. 

It was a lovely summer day, though too warm 
for our sober country, and as I sat I thought of the 
lands I had read and heard of, where it was always 
fiercely hot, and great fruits were to be had for the 
pulling. I thought of the oranges and olives and 
what not, and great silver and golden fishes with 
sparkling scales ; and as I thought of them I began 
to loathe hazel-nuts and rowans and whortleberries, 
and the homely trout which are all that is to be had 
in this land of ours. Then I thought of Barns and 
my kinsfolk, and all the tales of my forebears, and I 
loved again the old silent valley of Tweed, for a 
gallant tale is worth many fruits and fishes. Then, 
as the day brightened, my dreams grew accordingly. 
I came of a great old house; I too would ride to 
the wars, to the Low Countries, to Sweden, and I 
would do great deeds like the men in Virgil. And 
then I wished I had lived in Roman times. Ah! 
these were the days, when all the good things of 
life fell to brave men, and there was no other trade 
to be compared to war. Then I reflected that they 
had no fishing, for I had come on nothing as yet in 
my studies about fish and the catching of them. 
And s0, like the boy I was, I dreamed on, and my 
thoughts chased each other in a dance in my brain, 
and I fell fast asleep. 

I wakened With a desperate shudder and found 
myself floundering in seven feet of water. My eyes 
were still heavy with sleep, and I swallowed great 
gulps of the river as I sank. In a second I came to 
the surface, and with a few strokes I was at the 
side, for I had early learned to swim. Stupid and 
angry, I scrambled up the bank to the green glade. 
Here a first surprise befell me. It was late after- 
noon; the sun had travelled three-fourths of the 
sky; it would be near five o’clock. What a great 
fool I had been to fall asleep and lose a day’s 
fishing! I found my rod moored to the side with 
the line and half of the horse-hair ; some huge fish 
had taken the hook. Then I looked around me 
to the water and the trees and the green sward, and 
surprise the second befell me ; for there, not twelve 
paces from me, stood a little girl, watching me with 
every appearance of terror. 

She was about two years younger than myself, 
I fancied. Her dress was some rich white stuff 
which looked eerie in the shade of the beeches, and 
her long hair fell over her shoulders in plentiful 
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curls. She had wide, frightened, blue eyes and a 
delicately-featured face ; and as for the rest, 1 know 
not how to describe her, so I will not try. I, with 
no more manners than a dog, stood staring at her, 
wholly forgetful of the appearance I must present, 
without shoes and stockings, coat or waistcoat, and 
dripping with Tweed water. She spoke first, in a 
soft, southern tone, which I, accustomed only to the 
broad Scotch of Jean Morran, who had been my 
nurse, fell in love with at once. Her whole face 
was filled with the extremest terror. 

‘Oh sir, be you the water-keipie ?’ she asked. 

I could have laughed at her fright, though I 
must have been like enough to some evil spirit ; 
but I answered her with my best gravity. 

‘No, I am no kelpie ; but I had gone to sleep and 
fell into the stream. My coat and shoes are in a 
hole two miles down, and my name is Johu Burnet 
—of Barns.” All this I said in one breath, being 
anxious to right myself in her eyes ; also with some 
pride in the last words. 

It was pretty to see how recognition chased the 
fear from her face. ‘I know you,’ she said ; ‘I have 
heard of you. But what do you in the Dragon’s 
Hole, sir? This is my place. The dragon will get 
you, without a doubt.’ 

At this I took off my bonnet and made my best 
bow. ‘And who are you, pray, and what story is 
this of dragons? I have been here scores of times, 
and never have I seen or heard of them” This 
with the mock-importance of a boy. 

‘Oh, I am Marjory, she said—‘ Marjory Veitch, 
aud I live at the great house in the wood, and all 
this place is my father’s and mine. And this is my 
dragon’s den ;’ and straightway she wandered into 
a long tale of Fair Margot and the Seven Maidens, 
how Margot wed the dragon and he turned forth- 
with into a prince, and I know not what else. ‘ But 
no harm can come to me, for look, I have the 
charm ;’ and she showed me a black stone in a silver 
locket. ‘My nurse, Alison, gave it me. She had it 
from a beautiful fairy who came with it to my 
cradle when I was born.’ 

‘Who told you all this?’ I asked in wonder, for 
this girl seemed to carry all the wisdom of the ages 
in her head. 

‘Alison, and my father, and my brother Michael, 
and old Adam Noble, and a great many more’ 
Then she broke off. ‘My mother is gone. 
fairies came for her,’ 

Then I remembered the story of the young 
English mistress of Dawyck who had died before 
she had been two years in our country. And this 
child, with her fairy learning, was her daughter. 

Now, I know not what took me—for I had ever 
been shy of folk, and above all of womankind— 
but here I found my tongue, and talked to my 
new companion in a way which I could not suffi- 
ciently admire. There, in the bright sun-setting, I 
launched into the most miraculous account of my 
adventures of that day, in which dragons and 
witches were simply the commonest portents. And 
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she listened, and thanked me ever so prettily when 
I had done. Then she would enlighten my ignor- 
ance ; so I heard of the Red Etin of Ireland, and 
the Wolf of Brakelin, and the Seven Bold Brothers. 
Then I showed her nests, and gave her small blue 
eggs to take home, and pulled great foxgloves for 
her, and made coronets of fern. We played at 
hide-and-go-seek among the beeches, and ran races, 
and fought visionary dragons. Then the sun went 
down over the trees, and she declared it was time 
to be going home. SoI got my solitary fish from 
its bed of rushes and made her a present of it. She 
was pleased beyond measure, though she cried out 
at my hardness in taking its life. 

So it came to pass that Mistress Marjory Veitch 
of Dawyck went home hugging a great two-peund 
trout, and I went off to Barns heedless of Master 
Porter and his heavy hand; and, arriving late, 
escaped a thrashing, and made a good meal of the 
remnants of supper. 


CHAPTER II.—THE HOUSE OF BARNS. 


RHE house of Barns stands on a green knoll 
by above the Tweed, half-way between the 
village of Stobo and the town of Peebles. 

“Tweed here is no great rolling river, but 

a shallow, prattling stream; and just below the 

house it winds around a small islet, where I loved 

to go and fish. For it was an adventure to reach 
the place, since a treacherous pool lay not a yard 
below it. The dwelling was white and square, 
with a beacon-tower on the top, which once flashed 
the light from Neidpath to Drochil when the 

English came over the border. It had not been 

used for half a century, but a brasier still stood 
there, and a pile of rotten logs, grim mementoes of 

older feuds. This also was a haunt of mine, for 
jackdaws and owls built in the corners, and it was 
choice fun of a spring morning to search for eggs 
at the risk of my worthless life. The parks around 
stretched to Manor village on the one side, and nigh 
to the foot of the Lyne Water on the other. Manor 

Water as far as Posso belonged to us, and many a 

rare creel have I had out of its pleasant reaches. 

Behind rose the long, heathery hill of the Scrape, 

which is so great a hill that, while one side looks 

down on us, another overhangs the wood of Dawyck. 

Beyond that again Dollar Law and the wild fells 

which give birth to the Tweed, the Yarrow, and 

the Annan. 

Within the house, by the great hall-fire, my 
father, William Burnet, spent his days. I mind 
well his great figure in the arm-chair, a mere wreck 
of a man, but great in his very ruin. He wore a 
hat, though he seldom went out, to mind him of 
the old days when he was so busy at hunting and 
harrying that he had never his head uncovered. 
His beard was streaked with gray, and his long 
nose, with a break in the middle (which is a mark 
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of our family), and bushy eyebrows gave him a 
fearsome look to a chance stranger. In his young 
days he had been extraordinarily handsome and 
active, and, if all tales be true, no better than he 
should have been. He was feared in those days for 
his great skill in night-expeditions—so much so that 
he won the name of ‘the Howlet,’ which never left 
him. These were the high days of our family, for 
my father was wont to ride to the Weaponshow 
with seven horsemen behind him; now we could 
scarce manage four. But in one of his night-rides 
his good-fortune failed him; for, being after no 
good on the hills above Megget one dark wintry 
night, he fell over the Bitch Craig, horse and all; 
and though he escaped with his life, he was lamed 
in both legs and condemned to the house for the 
rest of his days. Of a summer night he would 
come out to the lawn with two mighty sticks to 
support him, and looking to the Manor Water hills, 
Would shake his fist at them as old enemies. In his 
later days he took kindly to theology and learning, 
both of which, in the person of Master Porter, dined 
at his table every day. I know not how my father, 
who was a man of much penetration, could have 
been deceived by this man, who had as much re- 
ligion as an ox. As for learning, he had some rag- 
tag scraps of Latin which were visited on me for 
my sins ; but in eating he had no rival, and would 
consume beef and pastry and ale like a famished 
army. He preached every Sabbath in the little 
kirk of Lyne, below the Roman camp, and a woful 
service it was. I went regularly, by my father’s 
orders, but I was the only one from the household 
of Barns. I fear that not even my attendance 
at his church brought me Master Porter’s love ; for 
I had acquired nearly as much Latin as he possessed 
himself, and vexed his spirit at lesson-hours with 
unanswerable questions. At other times, too, I 
would rouse him to the wildest anger by singing a 
profane song of my own making : 


O ken ye his Reverence Minister Tam, 
Wi’ a heid like a stot ana a face like a ram? 


To me my father was more than kind. He was 
never tired of making plans for my future. ‘Jolin,’ 
he would say, ‘you shall go to Glasgow College ; 
for you have the makings of a scholar in you. Ay, 
and we’ll make you a soldier, Jolin ; and a good, 
honest gentleman to fight for your king, as your 
forebears did before you.’ (This was scarcely true, 
for there never yet was a Burnet who fought in the 
first instance for anything but hisown hand.) Then 
he would be anxious about my martial training, and 
get down the foils to teach me a lesson. From this 
he would pass to tales of his own deeds, till the past 
would live before him, and his eye would glow with 
its old fire. Then he would forget his condition, 
and seek to show me how some parry was effected. 
There was but one result—his poor, weak legs would 
give way beneath him. Then I had to carry him 
to his bed swearing deeply at his infirmities and 
lamenting the changes of life. 


In those days the Burnets were a poor family— 
poor and proud. My grandfather had added much 
to the lands by rapine and extortion —ill-gotten 
gains which could not last. He had been a man of 
violent nature, famed over all the south for lis 
feats of horsemanship and swordsmanship. He 
died suddenly, of over-drinking, at the age of 
fifty-five, and now lies at the kirk of Lyne, beneath 
an effigy representing the angel Gabriel coming for 
his soul, The folk of the place seldom spoke of 
him, though my father upheld him as a man of true 
spirit who had an eye to the improvement of his 
house. Of the family before him I had the history 
at my finger-ends. This was a subject of which my 
father never tired ; for he held that the genealogy 
of the Burnets was a thing of vastly greater im- 
portance than that of the kings of Rome or Judah. 
From the old days when we held Burnetland, in 
the parish of Broughton, and called ourselves of 
that Ilk, I had the unbroken history of the family 
in my memory. Ay, and also of the great house of 
Traquair, for my mother had been a Stewart ; and, 
as my father often said, this was the only family in 
the country-side which could hope to rival us in 
antiquity or valour. 

My father’s brother Gilbert had married the 
heiress of a westland family, and with her had got 
the lands of Eaglesham, about the headwaters of 
the Cart. His son Gilbert, my cousin, was a tall 
lad some four years my senior, who on several 
occasions rode to visit us at Barns. He was of a 
handsome, soldierly appearance, and looked for an 
early commission in a Scots company. At first I 
admired him mightily, for he was skilful at all 
sports, rode like a moss-trooper, and could use his 
sword in an incomparable fashion. My father 
could never abide him, for he could not cease to 
tell of his own prowess, and my father was used 
to say that he loved no virtue better than modesty. 
Also, he angered every servant about the place by 
his hectoring, and one day so offended old Tam 
Todd that he flung a bucket at him, and threatened 
to duck him in the Tweed—which he doubtless 
would have done, old as he was, for he was a very 
Hercules of aman. This presented a nice problem 
to all concerned, and I know not which was the 
more put out, Tam or my father. Finally, it ended 
in the latter reading Gilbert a long and severe 
lecture, and then bidding Tam ask his pardon, 
seeing that the dignity of the family had to be 
sustained at any cost. 

One other kinsman, though in a distant way, I 
must not omit to mention, for the day came when 
every man of our name felt proud to claim the 
kinship. This was Gilbert Burnet, of Edinburgh, 
afterwards Divinity Professor in Glasgow, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and the author of the famous Bishop 
Burnet’s History of his Own Times. I met him often 
in after-days, and once, in London, he had me to 
his house and entertained me during my stay. Of 
him I shall have to tell hereafter, but now he was 
no more than a name to me—a name which my 
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father was fond of repeating when he wished to 
recall me to gravity. 

Tam Todd, my father’s grieve, who managed the 
lands about the house, deserves more than a passing 
word, He was about sixty years of age, stooped in 
the back, but had long arms and the strength of 
agiant. At one time he had fought for Gustavus, 
and might have risen high in the ranks had not 
a desperate desire to see his native land come upon 
him and driven him to slip off one night and take 
ship for Leith. He had come to Peebles, where my 
father met him, and, admiring his goodly stature, 
took him into his service, in which Tam soon 
became as expert at the breeding of sheep as ever 
he had been at the handling of a pike or musket. 
He was the best story-teller and the cunningest 
fisher in the place, full of quaint foreign words, 
French and Swedish and High Dutch, for the 
army of Gustavus had been made up of the rid- 
dlings of Europe. From him I learned to fence 
with the rapier, and a past-master he was, for my 
father told how, in his best days, he could never 
so much as look at Tam. Bon pied, bon wil, was ever 
his watchword, and I have proved it a good one ; 
for, short though it be, if a man but follow it he 
may fear nothing. Also he taught me a thing 
which has been most useful to me, and which I 
will speak of again—the art of using the broad- 
sword or claymore, as the wild Highlanders call it. 
My school was on the strip of green grass beside 
the Tweed, and there I have had many a tough 
encounter in the long summer nights. He made 
me stand with my back to the deep pool, that I 
might fear to step back; and thus I learned to 
keep my ground, a thing which he held to be of 
the essence of swordsmanship. 

My nurse, Jean Morran, was the only woman 
body about the place. She and Tam did the cook- 
ing between them, for that worthy had learned the 
art gastronomical from a Frenchman whose life he 
saved, and who in gratitude taught him many 
excellent secrets for dishes, and stole ten crowns. 
She had minded me, and mended my clothes, and 
seen to my behaviour ever since my mother died 
of a fever when I was scarce two years old. Of 
my mother I remember nothing ; but, if one may 
judge from my father’s long grief and her portrait 
in the dining-hall, she had been a good and a 
gentle as well as a most beautiful woman. Jean, 
with her uncouth tongue and stern face, is still a 
clear figure in my memory. She was a kind nurse 
in the main, and if her temper was doubtful from 
many sore trials, her cakes and sugar were excellent 
salves to my wronged heart. She was above all 
things a famous housewife, keeping the place spot- 
less and clean, so that when one entered the house 
of Barns there was always something fresh and cool 
in the very air. 

But here I am at the end of my little gallery, 
for the place was bare of folk and the life & lonely 
one. Here I grew up amid the woods and hills 
and the clear air, with a great zest for all the 


little excellences of my lot, and a tolerance of its 
drawbacks. By the time I had come to sixteen 
years I had swum in every pool in the Tweed for 
miles up and down, climbed every hill, fished in 
every burn, and ridden and fallen from every horse 
in my father’s stable. I had been as far west as 
Tinto Hill and as far south as the Loch o’ the 
Lowes. Nay, I had once been taken to Edinburgh 
in company with Tam, who bought me a noble 
fishing-rod, and showed me all the wondrous things 
to be seen. A band of soldiers passed down the 
High Street from the castle with a great clanking 
and jingling, and I saw my guide straighten up his 
back and keep time with his feet to their tread. 
All the way home, as I sat before him on the broad 
back of Maisie, he told me tales of his campaigus, 
some of them none too fit for a boy’s ear; but he 
was carried away, and knew not what he was saying. 
This first put a taste for the profession of arms inte 
my mind, which was assiduously fostered by my 
fencing lessons and the many martial tales I read. 
I found among my father’s books the Chronicles of 
Froissart and a History of the Norman kings, both 
in the English, which I devoured by night and day. 
Then I had Tacitus and Livy, and in my fourteenth 
year I began the study of Greek with a master at 
Peebles, So that soon I had read most of the Iliad 
and all the Odyssey, and would go about repeating 
the long swinging lines. I think that story of the 
man who at the siege of some French town shouted 
a Homeric battle-piece most likely to be true, for 
with me the Greek had a like effect, and made me 
tramp many miles over the hills or ride the horses 
more hard than my father permitted. 

Often I would take my books and go into the 
heart of the hills for days and nights. This my 
father scarce liked, but he never hindered me, It 
was glorious to kindle your fire in the neuk of a 
glen, broil your trout, and make your supper under 
the vault of the pure sky ; sweet, too, at noonday 
to lie beside the well-head of some lonely burn, and 
think of many things that can never be set down 
and are scarce remembered. But these were but 
dreams, and this is not their chronicle ; so it be- 
hoves me to shut my ear to vagrom memories. 

To Dawyck I went the more often the older I 
grew. For Marjory Veitch had grown into a 
beautiful lissom girl, with the same old litheness 
of body and gaiety of spirit. She was my comrade 
in countless escapades, and though I have travelled 
the world since then, I never found a readier or 
a braver. But with the years she grew more 
maidenly, and I dared less to lead her into mad 
ventures. Nay, I, who had played with her in the 
woods, and fished and run with her as with some 
other lad, began to feel a foolish awe in her 
presence, and worshipped her from afar. 

To her a great sorrow had come. For when she 
was scarce thirteen her father, the laird of Dawyck, 
who had been ever of ‘a home-keeping nature, died 
from a fall while hunting on the brow of Scrape. 
He had been her childhood’s companion, and she 
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mourned for him as sorely as ever human being 
mourned for another. Michael, her only brother, 
was far abroad in a regiment of the Scots French 
Guards, so she was left alone in the great house, 


with no other company than the servants and a 
cross-grained aunt, who heard but one word in 
twenty. For this reason I rode over the oftener to 
comfort her loneliness. 


OUR CANAL POPULATION. 


By ERNEST PROTHEROE. 


F>] OR years the voice as of one in the wil- 
s] derness endeavoured to call public 
attention to the evil conditions 
under which the great majority of 
our canal boatmen and their families 
laboured. Though looked upon as 
a. more or less harmless crank ‘by many, and in 
other quarters as meriting only obloquy and 
abuse, George Smith, the towing-path philan- 
thropist, lived to see the passing of the Canal Boat 
Act in 1877, which embodied some of his cherished 
ideas for bettering the condition of some fifty 
thousand men, women, and children. 

Before the passing of the act a state of things 
existed which one would scarce have thought pos- 
sible in Christian England ; and the statement that 
‘one half of the world does not know how the other 
half lives’ applies even now with special force to 
matiers connected with our network of canals, which 
in England and Wales alone have a mileage of over 
three thousand miles. 

In the Black Country, and in other of our great 
industrial centres, the grimy, evil-looking waters are 
navigated by all sorts and conditions of boats, from 
the rough, open boats used for the conveyance of 
coal and minerals generally, to the trim, ‘fly’ cabin- 
boats of the great carrying companies, which are 
* timed to travel forty miles per day. 

When one meets a boat in pleasant country 
surroundings, the horse slowly jogging along and 
the boatman’s ‘missis’ lazily presiding at the tiller, 
it may appear to the unobservant and unthinking 
as perhaps a happy-go-lucky, gipsy kind of exist- 
ence, presenting sufficient charms to make a spell 
of boating not an altogether undesirable form of 
holiday-making. The prospect of inhabiting for a 
few days the toy-like cabin, with its miniature 
appurtenances, causes a smile of amusement and 
anticipatory pleasure ; but the unfortunate ‘ boater,’ 
who lives here with his wife and several children 
in considerably less space than is afforded by a 
third-class railway compartment, probably views the 
matter with less pleasurable emotions. 

The probable bestowal of such a family for sleep- 
ing purposes was a problem we approached with 
considerable diffidence, and, after expending far 
more time and thought on the subject than would 
have been demanded by an average Chinese puzzle, 
we only arrived at a solution by direct inquiry. 
When we were told by an old boatman that in his 
time one child would have slept across the top of 


the bed and another across the bottom, two would 
sleep under the bed, while yet two others would 
have sought Morpheus in a cupboard, leaving one 
to sleep on the table or elsewhere as best he could, 
our first thought was one of amusement ; but there 
is a darker side to a question of this kind which 
can only engender pity for those who lived under 
such cribbed and cabined circumstances. It is a 
matter for congratulation that bad cases of over- 
crowding are now as much the exception as they 
were formerly the rule. 

The cabins are not always only temporary homes 
used during ordinary voyages. In a large number 
of cases the cabin is the only home the boatman 
possesses. On this point we may quote the evi- 
dence of a witness before the Royal Commission on 
Labour in 1892: ‘A narrow boat cabin has only 250 
cubic feet of space for living, sickness, sleeping, 
cooking, washing, and dying, and all other incidents 
of family life, including confinements.’ 

We have personally verified a case recorded of 
a woman who had never slept in a house in her 
life, and had brought up no less than twenty-one 
children in a boat. Without encroaching on the 
space reserved for cargo, it was impossible for 
this brood to remain under the mother’s wing in- 
definitely, and consequently after a certain point 
the latest arrival displaced the eldest, who was 
transferred to the towing-path to shift as he, or 
she, best could. 

To ‘swear like a boatman’ is an unenviable dis- 
tinction which the average member of the boating 
fraternity is popularly supposed to take some pains 
to maintain, for highly embellished figures—or shall 
we say disfigurements?—of speech occupy a large 
share of the ordinary workaday discourse. When 
a towing-line gets entangled with that of a passing 
boat, or when some attenuated specimen of horse- 
flesh is left to wend his way unattended, and stops 
to graze while his master is aboard for the time 
being and cannot personally reach him, are occa- 
sions on which the ‘boater’ is apt to lose himself 
in the almost unfathomable depths of a mysterious 
and fearful vocabulary that would appal an habitué 
of Billingsgate. 

Quite ninety per cent. of the adult boaters are 
almost utterly illiterate, and although there is an 
attempt to bring the canal children under the 
influence of the Elementary Education Act, it is 
a matter of extreme difficulty to give even a 
few days’ consecutive teaching to those birds of 
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passage even when they are most willing to receive 
it, which is not by any means always the case. 

Thanks to the Canal Boats Act, the registration 
and inspection of boats, and the efforts of numerous 
Boat Missions throughout the country, the whole 
tone of boating life is being raised very consider- 
ably. It is quite a pleasure to converse with 
some of the weather-stained, toil-worn old skippers, 
who, whatever their many failings, are simple- 
hearted and generous to a fault. 

We recently encountered an old veteran who was 
accompanied on his voyages by two buxom grand- 
daughters, while the ‘old ’oman,’ who was past 
boat-work, remained at home in a Black Country 
slum. One of the girls was in the habit of gathering 
discarded flower-roots thrown out of the gardens 
adjacent to the towing-path. These roots she would 
carefully tend in old meat-tins until she could transfer 
them to her ‘grannie’s bit of garden.’ On one occasion 
the girl found what she surmised was a rose-tree. 
They were outward-bound, and the room required 
for the root was beyond the capabilities of a meat- 
tin; so she decided to plant it in a hedge. She 
related with glee how on later voyages she watched 
and tended her treasure, only to find in due course 
that it was but an old brier-stock, as innocent of 
roses as a brier-pipe. 

The water-gipsies’ unions, when blessed with rite 
or ceremony, which is not always a sine quad non, 
are very often pure mariages de convenance. A 
young ‘boater’ notified his intention of being 
married at a church adjacent to a well-known 
canal-basin. The banns had been read a second 
time, when the prospective bridegroom waited upon 
the vicar and requested him to ‘mek a change in 
the gel’s name next Sunday,’ as he proposed taking 
her sister instead. The explanation of the rigidity 
of the marriage laws rather staggered the simple 


merman; and, after taking into consideration 
another three weeks’ waiting, to say nothing of an 
additional fee, he in turn surprised the incumbent 
by philosophically instructing him to ‘goo on wi’ 
it; I reckon I’ll hey to mek shift wi’ the fust.’ 

Some stretches of canal are very difficult to work. 
Entering Wolverhampton from Stafford, no less than 
twenty-one locks have to be negotiated in a distance 
of about 2000 yards to overcome a rise of about 
132 feet, this providing about one of the stiffest bits 
in our whole canal system. It is no uncommon 
sight to see a girl of nine or ten summers using 
all the strength of her little shoulders to open or 
close lock-gates weighing a couple of tons. 

Sapperton Tunnel, on the Thames and Severn 
Canal, is 3808 yards long; Lappal Tunnel, near 
Birmingham, 3795 yards long; and the Dudley 
tunnel, 3172 yards long. These tunnels possess no 
towing-paths, and as the services of a horse are not 
available, the boats have to be ‘legged’ through. 
The process of legging consists in the men in the 
boat lying at full length on projecting boards called 
‘wings’ and propelling the boat by well-timed and 
vigorous pushes with the feet against the side of the 
tunnel. The passage of Dudley Tunnel takes about 
three hours, and the special ‘legger’ whose services 
can be retained for a modest eighteenpence deserves 
every penny of his money. 

It is a matter of extreme difficulty to ascertain 
definitely the wages paid to boatmen, but it is 
certain they are nothing like commensurate with 
the toil and hardships of the life. During various 
perambulations along the canal-side we found the 
boat-people a more than fairly satisfied class, look- 
ing upon a laborious life as essentially their lot, 
their contentment certainly not arising from the 
fact that they have so much as that their wants 
are few. 


THE 


GURNARD 


ROC K. 


By JAMEs Patey, Author of Jan Pengelly. 


CHAPTER I, 


cm Bm 


— HE story of the fight on the Gurnard 
ieee si Rock between Gabriel Lowry of St 
M8) Budoc and John Tregenna of Port- 
hillian, concerning which there has 
been much false rumour and sur- 
mise, is here told for the first time. 

There was disturbance in St Budoc—tumults and 
alarms in the straggling street of the little fisher- 
town, skirmishes in the vicinity of the Compass Inn, 
an something like a pitched battle upon the beach. 
And all the trouble was about a torn fishing- 
net. 

A Porthillian boat had fouled the drift-net of a 
St Budoe boat, doing considerable damage, It was 
pure accident, a shifting patch of fog temporarily 
obscuring the light of the stationary boat. But the 


St Budoc men denied the fog, and swore that the 
night was clear, as indeed it was save for the 
fugitive film that blotted out the boat; they attri- 
buted the injury to malice, and the affair was 
generally regarded as the latest symptom of the 
traditional feud between the two communities. 

No man knows the beginning of the ancient 
enmity between St Budoe and Porthillian. In the 
forgotten past there may have been some profound 
cause for the antipathy ; the unquestioning genera- 
tions loyally carry on the quarrel. 

Everything pertaining to Porthillian is mal- 
odorous in the nostrils of St Budoc ; and Porthillian 
regards its neighbour as the one blotch on the fair 
face of the county of Cornwall. When the bishop 
selected Porthillian for a brief holiday sojourn, the 
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episcopacy fell grievously in the estimation of St 
Budoc; and when a Trinity yacht anchored off 
St Budoc and landed officials to inspect the coast 
for a new light, it was considered in Porthillian 
that the Elder Brethren had reached senility. 

It was Saturday, and the turbulence had so far 
subsided that the men of St Budoc were resignedly 
mending the torn net upon the beach, and several 
Porthillian fishermen strolled unmolested through 
the town—one fellow’s bandaged head had been 
badly cut by a sherd of crockery which a St 
Budoc dame had contributed to the controversy. 

With great patience the men repaired the net, 
piecing and joining the multitudinous meshes ; 
and beyond the little group on the beach shone 
the waters of the bay, flanked by jagged promon- 
tories. 

Nature is lavish with her colour in the Cornish 
seas ; there are blues of every density, rich depths 
of purple where the seaweed floats, and margins 
of gleaming emerald where the clear water lies 
shallow upon the sand. The cliffs that half-frame 
the little bay of St Budoc are grand in contour, 
and the sea has worn their base into innumerable 
caverns, so that in places the precipitous rocks are 
fretted at the water-line like a stretch of punctured 
embroidery. 

On the parapet of the little granite pier sat a 
girl darning a fisherman’s blue guernsey. Now and 
again she would look up from her work and watch 
the group of men with a smile of scornful amuse- 
ment. She was about twenty ; wind and sun had 
given a glow to her cheek, half-red, half-brown, 
like the colour of a ripening hazel-nut ; her hair 
shone blue-black in the summer light; her face 
was richly endowed with the gift of beauty, and 
slie was evidently conscious of the endowment. 

*You’m a fine, peaceful lot o’ chaps,’ she cried 
» at length to the men; ‘patient and peaceful as a 
_passel o’ women! Mending your net, quiet an’ 
good, while they Porthillian fellows be marching 
about like lords, smoking baccy.’ 

‘Let the men bide, Miriam Roskree,’ interposed 
an old woman who was cleaning fish on the steps 
of the pier ; ‘us have had trouble enough for wan 
week,’ 

‘If I was a man,’ continued the girl, heedless of 
the admonition, ‘an’ Porthillian fellows comed an’ 

teared my net, I’d tear they. I reckon there ’d be 
mending both sides, I’d limb ’em! Why don’t 
they bide their own side o’ the Point ?’ 

*You’m a fulish maid,’ said old Sam Polreggan, 
turning gravely to the girl. ‘Porthillian men be 
as free to the bay as us be. You can’t divide the 
channel up into salt-watter parishes.’ 

‘Ripping nets is not fair fishing,’ answered 
Miriam. 

‘Bless the maid! What wid ’ee do?’ retorted 
Polreggan warmly. 

‘Take it peaceful, if I was an old gray man like 
thee, Mr Polreggan, and a chapel-steward.’ Then 
she added with sudden vehemence, flinging her 


words towards the younger men, ‘If ‘twas my 
net I’d be quits with ’em—I’d sink their boats !’ 
She had finished her darning, and she thrust 
her needle into the worsted ball with a vindictive 
stab. : 

‘Shame upon ’ee, Miriam !’ gasped the old woman, 
looking open-mouthed at the girl, with a gaping 
expression not unlike that of the hake she was 
gutting ; ‘ you’m talking terrible.’ 

The girl laughed, and springing to her feet, 
descended the water-worn steps of the pier. She 
paused for a moment as she passed, and stretching 
the mended guernsey on her palm, said: ‘There’s 
a purty bit o’ darning for ’ee, Mrs Chegwith.’ 

“Iss, ’tis good work enough,’ assented the woman ; 
‘but I’m feared you'll make more holes with 
your tongue than iver you'll mend with your 
fingers !” 

Miriam Roskree was walking away, when one of 
the men called derisively after her: ‘ You surely 
baint gwain yet! Haven’t ’ee a few more warm 
words to give us?’ 

The girl turned sharply, and cried back : ‘Only 
this—when you valiant chaps meet a Porthillian 
boat, make way, and give ’em plenty of say-room ; 
and whenever you sce a Porthillian man ashore, 
mind your manners, and touch your caps respec’ful 
to your betters, for ’tis plain that the Porthillian 
fellows be kings o’ land and say in these parts.’ 

As Miriam walked along the breakwater the eyes 
of one of the younger men furtively followed her ; 
and the man’s heart went with his eyes. 

Handsome enough in a swarthy way was Gabriel 
Lowry, tall and sinewy, with a touch of moroseness 
in his face, The girl’s taunts fell on his sullen 
nature like sparks upon tinder; and beneath the 
tinder lay the gunpowder. 

When the girl was out of hearing one of the 
men said: ‘Her’s got a sharp tongue—too sharp, 
to my mind. I reckon her’s like the evil-teller 
in the Scriptur”; the pison o’ wasps is under her 
lips.’ 

‘The pison o’ hasps,’ corrected Polreggan. 

‘Hasps or wasps—what’s the odds? The maid’s 
a strife-stirrer,’ said the fellow. 

The smouldering Lowry became suddenly vol- 
canic, and turning fiercely on the man, cried : ‘ Hold 
your tongue! If you say another word "bout 
Miriam Roskree I’ll heave ’ee in the watter!’ And 
the threat was accompanied by an oath that was 
all the more emphatic from a man who seldom 
swore. 

This outburst silenced all criticism of the venge- 
ful Miriam, and the offender was cowed, to the 
suppressed amusement of his comrades. 

Presently Lowry flung down the tangled tow-line 
he was winding, and without a word walked away 
along the beach, his heels sinking deep into the 
sand with the angry vehemence of his tread. 

‘Bless my sawl !’ ejaculated old Simon Trewarne, 
‘T didn’t knaw the wind was in that quarter.’ 

‘Wind, do ’ee call it?’ answered Polreggan. ‘’Tis 
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a reg’lar hurricane. But ’tis the way of ’em—half 
the youngsters be mazed about that maid.’ 

‘I knaw he was coortin’ her back-along,’ said 
Trewarne, ‘but I heard they falled out.’ 

‘So they did,’ said Jacob Perran, working deftly 
with the net-cord, ‘but I b’lieve they patched it up 
again, same as us be patching this purty job. They 
quarrelled about that painter-chap that was biding 
here. He was on the beach painting a pictur’ o’ the 
boats, and Miriam Roskree was a-setting ’ginst wan 
boat, pretending to be meshing a net—an’ purty 
enough her looked in the pictur’, I can tell ’ee— 
when up comes Gabe Lowry in a tearing rage, an’ 
catched the gen’leman by the scruff o’ the neck an’ 
clane pitched ’en awver. “ Paint your awn women- 
folks,” says he, “an’ don’t come here meddlin’ with 
ours!” an’ he snapped the painter-man’s sticks 
across his knee an’ thrawed the pictur’ out upon 
the watter, an’ away it floated on the ebb-tide— 
boats, an’ rocks, an’ Miriam Roskree! An’ the 
most coorious part, of it all is, that when Penrud- 
dock’s boat comed in wi’ the fish, an’ the pictur’ all 
watter-soaked aboard, on the top o’ the mackerel— 
for Penruddock had a-picked ’en up—durn me if 
Lowry didn’t turn sawft-hearted, an’ he carried the 
pictur’ up to the “Compass,” where the gen’leman 
was biding, an’ offered ’en a pocket o’ money if he’d 
finish the figur’ o’ Miriam ; but the painter widden’ 
take the job. I reckon he’d had enough o’ Gabe 
Lowry, 

‘ Aw, well! wan thing’s sure, said Mrs Chegwith, 
who had finished her fish. ‘If they two sawls be 
iver in wan house, ’twill be like vire an’ brim- 
stone |’ 


Next day was Sunday, and the morning broke 
serenely, as a Sabbath should. Men who had looked 
picturesque and heroic all the week in their fisher- 
garb became piously ridiculous in black coats of 
antiquated fashion and archaic top-hats. The boats 
were drawn up high upon the beach, and everything 
pertaining to the workaday avocations of the little 
town was religiously put away—that is, everything 
but the smell of the fish. This persistent perfume 
is as the invisible soul and spirit of St Budoc; it 
clings to everybody and everything; it pervades 
the streets and houses, and fills the water-side 
Methodist chapel like the odour of sanctity. If 
you thrust your head into the cuddy of a little, 
half-decked St Budoe boat, you will get in one 
supreme sniff a concentrated stench that will haunt 
the memory. And the natives profess to love it. It 
is said that an expatriated St Budocan will yearn 
for the old familiar smell as a Switzer pines for his 
mountains. An emigrant miner at the antipodes 
will, haply, show a thumbed and faded photograph 
of St Budoe, and indicating the pier with as much 
pride as an Athenian might point out the Acro- 
polis, he will say: ‘There! that’s St Budoc! and 
there ’s the pier, and that’s the end wall o’ the 
chapel. All my folks be dead, but I sim I shall 
wan time go back wance more, for there’s some- 


thing ’bout St Budoe that draws the sawl of a man 
—I reckon ’tis the stink o’ the fish !’ 

In the course of the ages two great missionaries 
have left their mark upon St Budoc. The first 
was the Breton saint, from whom the town takes 
its name, who preached the faith to the heathen 
Celts of the Cornish peninsula; the other, long 
centuries after, was John Wesley, whose followers 
half the population are. 

On this particular Sunday morning, when all 
right-minded people were either climbing the hill 
in response to the six bells of Episcopacy or wend- 
ing Methodistically chapel-ward, Gabriel Lowry, 
looking very unsabbatarian in the working garb 
of yesterday, with a profane, unshaven chin, was 
wandering about the town like a lion seeking 
prey. The taunts of Miriam Roskree had sunk 
into the man’s heart and fermented there, until he 
had desperately resolved to fight out, single-handed 
if need be, this quarrel of the torn net with the 
men of Porthillian—not so much for hatred of 
Porthillian as for love of Miriam Roskree. 

He was no drinking man ; but those who did not 
know the fellow might have taken him for quarrel- 
somely drunk, as he walked savagely along, a scowl 
upon his dark face and his hands clenched in 
anticipation of the encounter he was seeking. 

The Porthillian boats had not left the bay on 
Saturday night ; therefore it was certain that some 
of the men would be ashore for the morning service. 
There was no calculation in his wrath ; one man, 
two men, three men, he would not count the odds, 
but would strike whenever he found the enemy. 

Old Sam Polreggan, glorious but uncomfortable 
in a starched shirt-front, met him in the street and 
asked: ‘Baint ’ee gwain to chapel this morning, 
Gabe ?’ 

Lowry answered sullenly : 
business.’ 

“Tis my business,’ rejoined Polreggan. ‘ When 
I see a young chap like thee trapesin’ about on a 
Sunday morning looking like Satan, ’tis my business 
to speak to ee.” But Lowry strode on. 

A few minutes later a stranger walked up the 
steps of the little Methodist chapel, and Gabriel 
Lowry intercepted him at the door. He was a 
yellow-bearded man, uncommonly handsome ; he 
wore the blue guernsey and cap of the working 
week, and although he made no pretence to Sunday 
attire, he was scrupulously neat and clean. 

Inside, the service had begun, and there arose the 
strains of the quaint hymn : 


‘Mind your awn 


O brothers, let us arise and tell 
The glories of Immanuel ! 


with the feminine antiphon : 


O sisters, let us arise and tell 
The mercies of Immanuel ! 


‘Be you a Porthillian chap?’ asked Lowry, 
standing rudely in the doorway. 
‘T’ss, I be !’ answered the stranger simply. 
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‘Then, take that from St Budoc!’ shouted 
Lowry, striking the man heavily on the head. 

The stranger reeled beneath the unexpected blow, 
and staggered down several steps. Then, recovering 
his balance, he stooped to pick up his cap, which 
was knocked off, and advanced towards Gabriel. 
The voices and the scuffle had been heard inside 
the building ; and Polreggan, hymn-book in hand, 
appeared at the door, speedily followed by a score 
of men; and the singing, which had begun sono- 
rously with treble and bass, dwindled to a feeble 
finish in the treble. 

Polreggan took in the situation at a glance, and 
stepped between the two men, holding aloft the 
hymn-book with a gesture of adjuration. 

‘What’s the man’s name ?’ demanded the stranger, 
with more calmness than might have been expected 
under the provocation. 

‘Gabriel Lowry, at your service,’ replied Lowry 
himself. 

‘And mine’s Tregenna,’ rejoined the other; 
‘John Tregenna of Porthillian. I was niver 
reckoned a fightin’ man, least of all a Sunday 
fighter, but when Monday comes, Gabriel Lowry, 
I'll teach thee Sunday manners.’ 

With these words, he walked into the chapel, 
where his presence during the remainder of the 
service excited more interest than the preacher. 

The congregation was slow at dispersing that 
morning ; it lingered on the chapel steps and stood 
in little groups in the street discussing tlie incident. 
The strariger, who had lifted a clear, tenor voice 
during the singing, had quietly ‘eft the chapel before 
the Benediction. The news of the scrimmage had 
been whispered from one to another at odd moments 
during the service, till everybody was more or less 
informed. While all deplored the Sabbath-break- 
ing violence of Lowry, there were some who con- 
sidered that a Porthillian man was beyond their 
sympathy. 

‘Lowry wid be peaceful enough if he was let 
bide, said Jacob Trewarne; ‘’tis that maid o 
Roskree’s has a-set im on—'tis a cruel pity the 
fule hearkens to her. 

‘Her’s been spaking about sinking Porthillian 


boats ; but ’tis no fitty talk for a woman,’ said old 
Simon Rodda. ; 

‘Aw, iss! ’tis all for pride o’ St Budoc,’ re- 
marked Joe Kevern, lighting his pipe. ‘Her 
gran’fer was just the same soort. I mind wan 
night he got his boat into a pickle in Bubbly Cove, 
an’ a rope was thrawed to ’en; gran’fer Roskree 
calls out in the dark: “ Who’s tother end o’ this yer 
rope?” “Tis Dick Sprague o’ Porthillian !” and 
old Roskree dropped the rope like a hot cinder an’ 
swimmed for his life. If a feller goes a-coortin’ 
in sich a fiery family, he must expect to be set 
ablaze.’ 

So the blame of the quarrel was partially shifted 
from Gabriel Lowry to its instigator, Miriam 
Roskree ; some of the younger women being very 
bitter in their condemnation. 

‘Come, come! us’ll give the devil his due,’ 
interposed Polreggan with some warmth ; ‘when 
Rebecca Trewhella died o’ the fever, who tended 
they dree children? Was it thee, Mrs Penruddock ; 
or thy wife, Joe Kevern? No, I reckon! When 
Doctor Pascoe said some woman must go out to 
Quayle an’ nurse they children for the love o’ God, 
not, wan of ’ee stirred—the fear o’ death was in the 
faces of ’ee ; but Miriam Roskree tended ’em for a 
month, an’ pulled ’em through the fever; an’ here 
you all be casting reproaches at her.’ 

‘An’ there’s another thing us mustn’t forget,’ 
said old Mrs Trefusis. ‘When Nance Carlyon’s 
son was drownded, Miriam gived her a pig.’ 

‘So her did!’ assented Polreggan heartily. ‘I 
mind ’twas a spotty pig, an’ twas oncommon kind 
o the maid. Iss, her’s a bit of a spitfire, an’ in 
many ways a weak vessel, an’ not awver reg’lar 
at meetings ; but ’tis my belief thicky pig will be 
accounted unto her for righteousness.’ 

‘ As for Gabe Lowry,’ said old Trewarne, ‘he was 
always a bit hot-headed; but us baint all made 
alike ; some of us be the salt o’ the earth, an’ some 
of us, I reckon,"be the pepper.’ 

So they dispersed to their homes, and told their 
neighbours the story of the encounter ; and the tale 
grew as it travelled, till by nightfall it had assumed 
epic proportions, and was big with portent. 


‘THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS’ 
THE CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE. 


By RoGerR Pocock. 
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N her Majesty’s great triumph on the 
v 22d of June 1897 all the cavalry of the 
peMmizess| empire were represented for the first 
time in London. And among the 
men who have fought on the fron- 
tiers for England, and who for the 
first time came home, there was a detachment of 
the North-west Mounted Police. Their brilliant 
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uniform had never before been seen in England, 
and the general public probably took them for 
Australians. 

Considering the record of one of the finest 
cavalry regiments in her Majesty’s service, it 
seems curious that it should be absolutely un- 
known beyond the limits of Canada. 

To join the ‘Riders of the Plains’ you must be 
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of a girth and stature which Providence has with- 
held from most of the applicants; you must be 
able to speak French or English, read and write 
passably, and above all things show testimonials 
of good moral character. You may be a retired 
horse-thief, a starving tramp, a fugitive from the 
United States marshals, a broken-down gentleman, 
or a healthy young farm-lad from Eastern Canada ; 
the letters testimonial may have been given by 
your friends and the clergy to get rid of you; but ‘a 
good moral character’ is indispensable. In my time 
a third of the crowd were broken-down gentlemen, 
many with titles or a purser’s name ; a third were 
Canadian bucolics; the rest promiscuous despera- 
does, old soldiers, cowboys, sailors, and hellrake 
adventurers from all the ends of the earth. Not 
one of us had the least difficulty in proving our 
good moral character. The fact that all the law- 
lessness of the great plains would be enlisted 
sooner or later in the cause of law and order was 
the pride and glory of the corps. We made the 
life of bad citizens so very uncomfortable that 
sooner or later they joined us in despair. 

Once on the strength of the force, given a 
regimental number, uncomfortably breaking in 
new clothes and boots, we were shoved into the 
awkward squad at headquarters to learn the goose- 
step. I remember that my chest expanded at the 
rate of an inch a week, because the life was perfect 
bliss, with three meals a day regular as clockwork 
—an astonishing experience after casual work, hard 
frontier life, and occasional starvation. 

The pay begins at two shillings, rising every 
year till the fifth, when, if you are good, you can 
re-enlist at three shillings a day. About a third 
of the men get 74d. a day extra for staff duties, 
and there is plenty of promotion even to com- 
missioned rank. A shilling in the North-west 
Territories buys about as much as sixpence will 
at home; but so liberal is the provision of food 
and clothing that, beyond the laundry and the 
tobaeco-pouch, there are few expenses, Six months 
of the year there are no temptations; out on the 
great plains money is useless. except for playing 
cards; and so for at least three days after the 
monthly distribution of pay one feels like a 
millionaire. 

Of course we grumbled at our hard fate—‘grows- 
ing’ was part of the fun; we were severely 
critical about every order given, rather looked 
down on the officers, were sometimes insubor- 
dinate, occasionally mutinous. Indeed, the Com- 
missioner must have wept himself to sleep three 
nights a week over his woolly lambs, about as 
easy to govern as a shipload of pirates, He was 
rarely troubled with any malingering, skulking, 
or cowardice, his difficulty being to control our 
misdirected energies, and, without insulting us, 
to make it quite plain that he wanted us to behave 
like Christians. The civil population seemed to 
expect every morning that we had been out over- 
night and torn the whole country to pieces. I 


doubt if we ever worked hard enough. Our saddle 
bronchos would buck themselves hoarse on the first 
day of a trip, hang their tails limp the second, and 
very likely die before the end; but I never knew 
hardship so great or times so desperate but some 
of us would fill wp spare moments by misbehaviour. 

However much we may have ‘cursed the outfit’ 
among ourselves and called it the last refuge of 
the destitute, the civilian who ventured to join in 
the chorus of disparagement probably got a black 
eye. As toany other military force in the empire, 
we only wanted an opportunity to compare notes. 
We were ready to outride, outdare, and thrash any 
regiment in her Majesty’s service. That was ten 
years ago, when we numbered five hundred men 
—now there are eight hundred to take up the 
challenge. It is very difficult with a mere string 
of words to give the actual touch and taste and 
feel of that jolly headlong frontier life, as it was 
then and as it is to-day. It is a life that only 
the adventurer knows, the gentleman-adventurer 
of Kipling’s Lost Legion, who helps to build big 
historical empires, and does it all for fun. 

A scarlet regiment—that was to impress the Red 
Indians—we were technically mounted infantry. 
The uniform was like that of the Dragoon Guards, 
with a white canvas helmet instead of the ‘tin 
hat,’ a Winchester carbine, a belt of flaming-bright 
brass carfridges, and a foot-long service revolver 
instead of the cavalry sabre. The horse was a 
half-broken broncho raised under the shadow of 
the Rockies, a humorous beast, standing, say, 
fifteen hands, with all the vices and an artistic 
thoroughness in bucking. The saddle weighed 
forty pounds, and was of the Mexican type, high in 
horn and cantle, with broad-webbed cinchas instead 
of the English girth. 

Apart from headquarters at Regina, which was 
only meant for the chastening of recruits, we 
numbered four troops, each with a tract like, 
France to keep in order. If there were barracks, 
we built them and walled them round with a 
stockade commanded by two bastions on the alter- 
nate corners. Each troop had the duties of an 
army corps—cavalry, infantry, artillery of old brass 
seven-pounders, transport, commissariat, hospital, 
jail, with the flag over all as a reminder. In 
the morning the work was to shovel coal or make 
a water-colour sketch for the officer commanding ; 
in the afternoon, to exercise horses, shovel snow, 
or paint a barrack-room. On Monday one would 
drive a wagon; on Tuesday, wash dishes for the 
cook ; on Wednesday, clean stables ; on Thursday, 
drill; on Friday, mount regimental guard, escort 
prisoners, and spend most of the night pacify- 
ing horse-fights, making a round of the barrack 
stoves, and taking temperature-readings on flying 
sentry. 

That was a sample of winter duty in barracks 
when the midnight thermometer stood at fifty de- 
grees to sixty-five degrees below zero, or refused 
duty altogether on account of the cold. Even in 
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the depth of the wonderful, delightful winter, when 
the air made one drunk, and running a couple of 
miles meant scarcely an effort, there was an occa- 
sional trip on duty. The uniform then was a black 
fur cap, a short buffalo-coat—now changed to bear- 
skin because the bison is gone the way of all flesh 
—long stockings, deerskin shoes, called moccasins, 
and mittens or fingerless gloves. A light hard-wood 
sledge was used for travelling the jumper; but woe 
to the idiot lazy enough to spend the day in it! 
One must trot alongside until every finger tingled 
with warmth before it was safe to rest. There was 
more than frost-bite to fear—the chilling of the 
brain and of vital organs, delirium, coma, death ! 
Even recovery from the brain-chill was a sorrowful 
tragedy enough—the intellect unbalanced, the head 
drooped, a languor lasting through months or even 
a year or two, which took away all ambition, 
virility, and active manhood. But death? Well, 
we were very hard to kill, and I only know of one 
ease when the searchers came too late. 

The winter is terribly beautiful when the im- 
measurable spaces of the plains lie glistening under 
the moonlight ; when the red sun rolls up over the 
edge of the world and the steel-blue mists flush like 
the petals of a wild rose ; in the infernal, bewilder- 
ing horror of the blizzard; in the death-hush of 
the evening ; or when the Northern Lights march 
blazing up the heavens like legions upon legions of 
armed angels. 

Spring was displeasing, because the sun sends up 
a damp heat from the snow which causes blindness, 
with a great deal of pain worse than toothache. 
Also there were the setting-up drills, when we had 
to wear uniform and play at soldiers for a whole 
month, probably because the officer commanding 
wanted to make himself detestable. We always 
put down the drills to his personal spite. 

But then came the summer, which was too good 
to talk about. We were scattered out on the plains, 
visiting the Indian Reserves, chasing horse-thieves, 
patrolling the nine hundred miles of the United 
States boundary—a life of hard work, hot, dusty 
trails, lonely outposts ; of bathing, hunting, growl- 
ing viciously ; of tents and bivouac, riotous rows in 
the villages, and all the fun in the world. There 
was no soldiering ; save for the clipped tails of the 
horses, the police outfit made us look like a party of 
wandering cowboys or desperadoes. We were brown 
as Indians, dusty, hungry, thirsty, dressed anyhow 
in the frontier clothes which put civilised gear to 
shame, because they are beautiful, 

To keep the country in order? Why, we caused 
more trouble than the twenty-three thousand 
Indians and the twenty odd thousand settlers put 
together! But getting into trouble was our privi- 
lege, our monopoly ; nobody else was allowed to 
misbehave—we saw to it. The Great Plains, nine 
hundred miles by five hundred, a country as big 
as Western Europe, was kept as peaceable as an 
English country parish. No civilian carried arms 
for self-defence, because if the law was broken the 


fugitive was hunted down, if it took months. He 
might fly to the northern forest ; but he would be 
tracked and delivered in serviceable condition for 
the common use as a jail-bird. Once, when some 
criminals took refuge in the United States, they 
were followed, in defiance of law and treaty, for one 
hundred and sixty miles into Montana, to be turned 
into jail-birds without the great American nation 
being any the wiser. There is but one thing on 
this planet longer than the equator, and that is the 
arm of British justice. 

Once only we failed to keep the mastery of the 
plains. Under one Louis Riel, a religious mono- 
maniac who claimed divine attributes, the French 
Canadian half-breeds, the old voyageurs of the fur- 
trade, led half the Red Indian tribes to war against 
us, The campaign was long and bloody ; indeed, all 
the power of Canada had to be brought to our aid ; 
but in face of overwhelming numbers the insurrec- 
tion was stamped out, the leader judiciously hanged, 
and the peace restored. Apart from that lapse from 
virtue the force is without a history ; only disorder 
makes history-books. 

I have never seen any body of men so thoroughly 
alive as the mounted police. Big Bear, last of the 
rebel chiefs, had just been taken single-handed by 
Constable ‘Sligo’ Kerr, and his hundred and eighty 
pursuers were coming down out of the northern 
forest. There for weeks they had kept themselves 
alive by hunting rabbits, many of the horses hal 
starved to death, and the whole crowd seemed worn 
out, hopelessly discouraged. Suddenly it occurred 
to somebody in the ranks that this was the 24th of 
May. ‘Queen’s birthday !’ he yelled, flinging his 
slouch-hat in the air. A man behind him drew 
his revolver and fired, so down came the hat with 
a bullet-hole in the crown. Every hat went up, 
all came down riddled, then the fusillade was 
drowned in a volley of cheering, and that in turn 
by the National Anthem, Many a time have I 
known the, advance-guard to start a song, the 
wagons to take up the chorus, the rear-guard to 
join in behind, until the plains rang with music. 
In camp and barracks it was the same—the song, 
the chorus, the riotous fight with belts. There was 
a total prohibition of liquor throughout the terri- 
tories, by which it became incumbent upon the 
force to drink or destroy all liquor, lest the Indian 
tribes and the civil population should be demoralised. 
But our ambitions were not confined to noise or 
liquor. One man would farm pigs, another trade 
in cigars, a third edit the local paper, and a fourth 
add to his pay by making water-colour sketches 
for the rest. 

Arrests of criminals are often complicated and 
exciting. Some years ago Deerfoot, a well-known 
Indian athlete, was wanted for killing people, but 
resisted arrest, defying three constables with an axe. 
A constable is not allowed to bring in prisoners 
dead, that being contrary to a regimental order on 
the subject, and punishable with three months in 
the guard-room. Deerfoot was allowed to escape, 
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and that also is punishable with three months’ 
imprisonment. 

Some time after, an interpreter attached to the 
force, camping over-night at a trader’s cabin, was 
told that Deerfoot had set up his lodge in a meadow 
close by. The Indians had, indeed, shown a poster 
to the trader advertising him, Deerfoot, alias Dried 
Meat, to run in the skating-rink at Calgary. Next 
morning the interpreter walked over to the lodge, 
watched the young Indian running to drive in the 
ponies for travel, compared him with a photograph 
of the man wanted, called him up, and arrested 
him. The Indian dodged out of his blanket, broke 
away, yelled to his squaw, who fetched out his rifle 
from the tepee (tent), and gained the abrupt bank 
of a rivulet close by. Meanwhile the interpreter 
had fired once, seemingly without ‘reaching his 
meat.’ On the top of the bank the Indian danced 
his little war-dance, prayed to his gods, took cover, 
and levelled his rifle. When the white man charged 
up the bank the Indian ran, He ran two miles, 
going to cover at last in a farmhouse, where he sat 
down by the stove. Until he actually entered the 
house the interpreter never guessed that this Indian 
who had beaten him in a two-mile race was des- 
perately wounded in the thigh. Curiously enough, 
this was not the man who was wanted for murder, 
It transpired that there were two Indian runners 
named Deerfoot, of the same age and stature, the 
one called ‘Dried Meat, the other called ‘ Putrid 
Dried Meat. The prisoner was pensioned for life. 

On May 31, 1897, a report came from Duck Lake, 
in Saskatchewan, that an Indian, whose name was 
‘Almighty Voice, had shot a non-commissioned 
officer named Bowringe, from ambush, and also a 
settler named Venne, who was brought to the Duck 
Lake detachment station wounded in the shoulder. 
Next morning the detachment located ‘ Almighty 
Voice’ in a bunch of timber, where he was aided and 
abetted by other Indians. In the dispute which fol- 
lowed, Constable Kerr and a volunteer named Guadry 
were killed, Corporal Hocking mortally wounded, 
Inspector Allen and Surgeon Raven wounded, and 
one Indian killed. A field-gun being sent for, the 
occupants of the timber were severely incommoded, 
‘Almighty Voice’ and another Indian being killed. 

One might recite for, hours the various ad- 
ventures of the frontier patrol along the United 
States border, the nine hundred miles of which are 
traversed; once a week ; or tell wonderful stories of 
the detachment, two thousand miles to the north- 
ward, which protects the Yukon gold-diggings on 
the border of Alaska. The last news thence was 
that a city, exclusively inhabited by American des- 
peradoes, had invaded Canada, was preparing to 


attack the diggings, and at the time the mail- 
carrier left had the confident expectation of ‘ wiping 
out’ both mounted police and Canadian miners. 

From Manitoba to the Rocky Mountains, from 
the Montana border to the Arctic, the British peace 
is in the hands of that grand cavalry. The records 
of the force ever since 1873, when it was founded, 
have been one long roll of impossibilities made 
facts, heroic adventures, great tragedies. But a 
man has never been lynched, a murderer has never 
known a moment of safety, justice has never been 
sold, nor has any injustice been done to the Indian 
tribes. The greatest boast of the force is, that it is 
scarcely ever mentioned in the newspapers. 

Of my old comrades, A. died in poverty, D. in 
an English workhouse, E. of fever, K. deserted, M. 
broke his neck when his horse stumbled, J. went 
mad, W. shot himself, O. was last seen as a tramp, 
P. died of starvation, and L. was frozen to death. If 
the rest are scattered all over the world, this maga- 
zine may reach them sooner or later. To them— 
regards ! 

Three of us, Corporal Jolin Donkin, author of 
Trooper and Redskin; Corporal John Mackie, author 
of The Devil's Playground, Sinners Twain, and They 
that Sit in Darkness; and myself, began in leisure 
moments to write down the things we saw. Donkin 
is dead, but Mackie and I are busy novelists now. 
My first sketch of this life appeared in Chambers. 

The life of the force was a gorgeous romance, but 
it had its shadows. Men got bored and deserted, 
say one-tenth in the year; or, brooding over all 
that they had lost—love, hope, ambition, honour— 
they would go away quietly into a corner and blow 
their brains out. The death-rate was always high, 
especially from typhoid- malaria, caused by bad 
sanitation in barracks; a number of men were 
killed on duty ; others again met their end by fall 
from a horse or other misadventure on the plains. 
The very life was unsettling ; men could not leave 
it and settle down to any monotony of clerical work 
or farming, because adventurers are not built that 
way. The tamest and quietest of us have bad spells 
when the blood runs wild for the old freedom, when 
there is no peace by day, no sleep night after night; 
when one must be in the saddle again, or off to sea, 
or away to some mining rush; war, exploration, 
anywhere beyond the fences, out on the frontier. 

One hears again the dip of the paddles, the click 
of the trigger, the roar of the surf, the thunder of 
horses. Is there any Englishman who will blame us 
for making empires ? 

[Was this prophetic? Mr Pocock had disap- 
peared, in the direction of Alaska it was believed, 
when wanted to correct this proof.] 
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By Davip LAWSON JOHNSTONE, Author of Zhe Rebel Commodore, &e. 


(peseeeal HIS is a charming spot—for two,’ he 
ro beak said, settling himself comfortably 
ewe) at her fect. 

‘We are lucky to find it un- 

occupied,’ she said, ‘especially at 

oue of Mrs Gurdon’s garden- 

parties. She will be pleased. I don’t believe there 
is a square inch of the lawn to be seen.’ 

‘The whole world is here. I know, Miss Lindsay ; 
I have shaken hands with it.’ 

‘It is one of the penalties of being a great author.’ 

‘Or of being notorious ?’ 

‘You are too modest, Mr Holland. Have you not 
shared the honours of the afternoon with the Prince 
and the latest lion—just imported from South 
Africa, was it not?’ 

‘And felt like a martyr all the time. But there 
you have the proof, Miss Lindsay. Don’t think I 
am complaining. Fame and notoriety mean the 
same—in London. And in this’—he indicated the 
screen of shrubbery which cut off the little nook 
from the rest of the garden, but did not shut out 
the strains of the Blue Hungarians or the hum of 
many voices—‘in this I have my reward. I for- 
give the lion-hunters.’ 

‘It zs a relief to be out of it,’ she admitted. ‘Do 
you know, Mr Holland, that these nooks—yes, there 
are more of them—are a pet idea of Mrs Gurdon’s?’ 

‘I must thank her. She is a woman of genius.’ 

She laughed merrily. ‘Oh no! she is only an 
incorrigible match-maker—and finds them useful.’ 

‘So she, at least, believes in love?’ he asked, 
picking up the thread of a former conversation. 

‘Or in marriage. It is not always the same thing, 
is it?’ 

‘It should be, he replied, with an air of the 
deepest conviction. He was looking up into her 
eyes. , 

‘What does somebody scy?—that in woman 
love is a disease ; in man it is an episode.’ 

‘I seem to recollect that, he said. ‘But it is 
nonsense; love cannot be summed up in an 
epigram.’ 

Again she laughed. ‘I am afraid you have a 
very bad memory, Mr Holland. Is it another of 
the penalties of—notoriety ?’ 

‘In my case I am afraid so. 
culprit ?’ 

‘I must leave that to your conscience, sir. The 
sentiment appears in a brilliant study of society, 
entitled Providence and Mrs Grundy, for which, if 
the title-page is to be trusted ’—— 

‘Ah! Iremember now. Please spare me, Miss 
Lindsay. You don’t know the evil effects of phrase- 
making—it saps a man’s morals until he has not 
even a nodding acquaintance with the truth. And 
you have taken your revenge.’ 


Is Meredith the 


‘But, really, Mr Holland, I trusted to your—your 
knowledge of human nature, shall I say? 1 was 
glad, for my own sake’ 

‘For what, if I may ask ?’ 

‘That, “in man it was an episode.” 
life so much easier to believe so.’ 

‘You will let me retract in sackcloth and ashes, 
Miss Lindsay? Honestly, I have some reason to do 
so. It is three years since I wrote that miserable 
book. Can you not guess my excuse ?’ 

‘It seems to infer’a compliment—somewhere,’ 
she said, rather doubtfully. 

‘Iam very much in earnest,’ he said, getting up 
and standing above her; and he looked it. ‘I 
didn’t know you then. If I had, the thing—call it 
an epigram if you like—would never have been 
written. How could it, when ? 

Here the bushes were parted, and a face—a tanned, 
handsome, open face it was, albeit just now the 
expression was not too pleasant—showed in the 
interstices. Miss Lindsay nodded brightly. 

‘Come in, Ralph,’ she said. 

‘Very sorry, I’m sure, said the new-comer. ‘I 
didn’t know, Nell’ Then he disappeared, 

Miss Lindsay smiled. 

‘Captain Havelock seems—out of sorts,’ remarked 
her companion, sitting down again. 

‘Probably he is looking for my mother,’ said she. 
‘I told him to attend to her, 

‘He is a capital fellow,’ he said indifferently. 
‘Done something in India, hasn’t he ?’ 

‘A small affair of outposts,’ she replied, in the 
same tone. Only, perhaps, it was as well that he 
was not studying her eyes very intently at that 
moment. ‘ He held afurt somewhere on the frontier 
for a fortnight against a couple of thousand tribes- 
men, with only a European sergeant and fifty Sikhs 
under him ; and he was reduced to thirty rounds of 
ammunition and no provisions before he was re- 
lieved, Itis quite a common thing out there. He 
told me so himself.’ 

‘He is modest—as wel] as lucky,’ said Holland. 
‘You and he are old friends, Miss Lindsay ?’ 

‘We were brought up together.’ 

‘Like brother and sister ?’ 

‘Exactly. We quarrel quite as much, at least.’ 

‘And make it up, I dare say? But I am sure the 
quarrels are not serious. Apropos, am I forgiven ?’ 

‘Was there a crime, Mr Holland? Really, I have 
forgotten.’ 

‘We were discussing ’—— 

‘George Meredith, was it not?’ 

‘Then I am not forgiven for that unfortunate 
fault of my youth? You are very hard, Miss 
Lindsay. You have taught me the error of my 
ways, and yet you refuse to credit the conversion ! 
How can I convince you? I am quite serious’ 
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‘Oh ! I hope not, she said. ‘It is too warm for 
anything but frivolity.’ He reddened a little, and 
nervously plucked the grass round him. Miss 
Lindsay watched him with some curiosity out of 
the corners of her eyes: the symptoms were not 
unknown to her. ‘There is a green thing on your 
coat, Mr Holland,’ she went on. 

‘Thanks.’ He flicked the insect off. ‘I have some- 
thing to say, Miss Lindsay—a kind of confession. It 
is stupid ; but I don’t quite know how to say it’ 

‘Is it necessary ?’ she asked innocently. ‘I don’t 
like confessions, Mr Holland. We are Low Church 
people,’ 

‘It means a lot to me,’ he continued, and again 
there was silence. Then he rose for the second time, 
perhaps feeling that an upright position conduces to 
a proper dignity. 

She perceived her opening, and rose also. 
is time we were returning,’ she remarked. 

‘Don’t go just yet, Miss Lindsay,’ he pleaded, 
putting out a hand to detain her. ‘I want you to 
listen to me for a moment, I won’t keep you 
if’ 

But already she was half-hidden by the shrubbery, 
and her only answer was a bewildering smile. He 
had perforce to follow. 

‘It seems more crowded than ever, she said as 
they picked their way through the throng. ‘Ah! 
there are my mother and Captain Havelock. Shall 
we join them?—I hope you are attending to 
your duties, Ralph? Mr Holland and I have been 
discussing Meredith—and things. Tired, mother ? 
Oh! you must be. Mr Holland, will you find 
my mother a seat somewhere—near the band, if you 
can? The Hungarians are so good.’ 

‘Delighted’ he replied. Then lower: ‘I may 
see you again before you go, Miss Lindsay ?’ 

‘If you can,’ she repeated. 

She watched them until they were lost in the 
crowd, and then deliberately led Captain Havelock 
back to the little nook. Some girls have no origin- 
ality. But it was still empty. 

‘Better sit down, Ralph,’ she said, taking her 
old place. 

‘Thanks ; I prefer to stand,’ he said stiffly. 

‘It is a matter of taste—or of comfort.’ She 
gave him a swift glance. ‘Not up to Simla, is it?’ 

‘I’m sick of it. Beastly pack. I haven’t had a 
chance of speaking to you all afternoon, Nell.’ 

‘Philanthropy is its own reward,’ she said. 

‘It’s not that—Mrs Lindsay is all right. But 
there’s that scribbling fellow who’s always dangling 
after you.’ 

‘He is very amusing—and clever.’ 

‘Is he? He doesn’t know one end of a gun from 
the other, and I suppose he thinks that horses were 
invented to drag the Chelsea *bus—or wherever he 
stays.’ 

‘Why, dear boy, to be a groom is not man’s chief 
end. And you are very rude. Mr Holland speaks 
very nicely of you,’ 

‘Confound his impudence !’ and, by way of relief, 
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he proceeded to kick a hole in Mrs Gurdon’s turf. 
‘Look here, Nell,’ he said presently ; ‘I’m going off 


to Egypt.’ 
‘Indeed! I thought winter was the proper 
season. Won't it be rather warm there just now ?’ 


‘ That is, if they’ll have me,’ he continued, paying 
no heed. ‘I’ve volunteered for Dongola. Kitchener 
is going up to Khartoum in the autumn—at least 
I hope so.’ 

‘In Cook’s boats? What fun !’ 

‘It will be—for Fuzzy and the dervishes, But 
you might have the decency to say you are sorry, 
Nell. I mayn’t come back, you know.’ 

‘So that is why you told me?’ she asked. ‘Don’t 
you think it is rather crude, Captain Havelock ?’ 
But she was not looking at him, being engaged in 
tracing fancy patterns on the grass. Not that it 
would have mattered ; for le, on his part, was also 
regarding the point of the sunshade with apparent 
interest. 

‘Oh, I dare say that writing chap would have 
done it better,’ he said savagely. ‘It’s his trade. 
I suppose you mean to marry the beggar, Nell?’ 

‘His name is Holland,’ she suggested. 

‘I know that. You can see his portrait in any 
illustrated paper for a sixpence. It’s in them all.’ 

‘Which is really no reason why he shouldn’t be 
addressed properly, is it? I have some idea that 
I have seen another portrait in the same places, 
with the letters D.S.O. after the name.’ 

‘You need not get nasty. Besides, you haven't 
told me yet if you are engaged to him.’ 

‘Well, you see’—here she ventured another 
glance—‘ he hasn’t asked me yet.’ 

‘I suppose you will marry him, though,’ he 
persisted. ‘It’s natural enough, perhaps—he’s a 
genius and all that—and of course I’m not. Wait 
a minute, Nell! I can’t stand this any longer, and 
I’m bound to have it out for good. You were 
always cleverer than I was; but you know what 
I’ve wished for ever since I was an unlicked cub 
at Eton. I wasn’t afraid to tell you then. You 
remember, Nell ?’ 

‘T remember thinking that those lickings—which 
you did not get—might have done you good.’ 

‘Well, you didn’t say so! And all the time I 
was stewing in India it was the same; and when I 
was down with fever in the plains I kept shouting 
one name—so the doctor told me.’ 

‘It was in very bad taste,’ she murmured. 

‘Oh! Then that fort on the frontier, with the 
Waziris howling round—and not five minutes’ sleep 
on end for fear they should rush us—and the grub 
running out—and the only idea in my head was to 
see it through somehow, and get home to ask you 
to marry me! There, Nell, it’s out at last !’ 

She was looking at him now, but there was a 
world of reproach—and perhaps something else—in 
her eyes. ‘ You haven't asked me yet !’ she cried. 

‘But, Nell—good heavens !—you don’t mean to 
say’ 

And then—well, in some mysterious fashion he 
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managed to gain possession of her hands, and to 
say the rest without words, As for her : 

‘You might have seen it, you foolish boy !’ she 
said, 

And that was all. 

Except that, a little later, she met Mr Holland. 

‘I have been looking for you, Miss Lindsay,’ he 
said ; ‘I had something to say. Not going already, 


SI 


surely? I may call to-night, then? I need not 
tell you what it is—perhaps you can guess—I—I 
hope so.’ 

‘I think it would be better not to come, Mr 
Holland,’ she replied, giving him her hand. ‘1 
am sorry, but—will you oblige me by considering 
the episode as closed? I am engaged to Captain 


Havelock.’ 


UNCLAIMED FORTUNES. 


By SYDNEY 


a EW people would imagine that news 
‘1 % of very considerable windfalls is 
: a oy occasionally to be gleaned from what 
eo) is generally supposed to be the driest 

_ sae of dry reading—parliamentary re- 

turns. Yet remarkable facts and 
figures relating to hidden wealth are annually to be 
found in such official papers, and during the par- 
liamentary session just closed some interesting 
particulars have come to light. 

Funds in Chancery.—The receipts and transfers 
into the Supreme Court of Judicature (England) 
during the year ended 29th February 1896 were 
£15,383,257, Is. 1d. This sum, added to the 
balance in hand on lst March 1895, makes a grand 
total of £76,768,417, 3s. 5d. After payments out 
of court to successful claimants and others, amount- 
ing to £17,035,648, 14s. 10d., there remained in 
hand, in cash and securities, on 29th February 1896, 
the large balance of £59,732,768, 8s. 7d., exclusive 
of a large item under the head of ‘Foreign Cur- 
rencies,’ The proportion of this balance which may 


~ be classed as ‘unclaimed’ is not stated, but no less 


than £2,327,822, 13s. 5d. has been appropriated, in 
the absence of claimants, to various objects. The 
Consolidated Fund is liable in respect of this ap- 
propriation in the event of legitimate heirs at any 
time substantiating their claims. The number of 
suitors’ accounts is 49,924, of which some 5000 
relate to funds unclaimed between 1720 and 1877. 

The funds in the Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) on 30th September 1896 were £5,381,213, 
4s. 8d. In the Chancery Division there is a large 
sum of unclaimed money, but the exact amount is 
not stated. More than £250,000, part of such un- 
claimed funds, has been appropriated towards the 
cost of building the Law Courts and Law Library 
in Dublin. 

Unclaimed Dividends on Government Stocks.—The 
dividends due and not demanded on 2nd April 
1896 were £288,545, 2s. 8d. ; on Ord July, £276,374, 
12s, 6d. ; on 2nd October, £288,986, 10s. 6d. ; and on 
2nd January last, £265,303, 0s. 7d. The greater por- 
tion of these sums were advanced to the govern- 
ment, pursuant to Act of Parliament, till claimants 
appear. The total amount of accumulated un- 
claimed government stock and dividends is about 
£5,000,000. 
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Unclaimed Dividends (Bankruptcy).—The Conso- 
lidated Fund is liable in respect of a sum of 
£1,141,319, 2s. 6d., part of the unclaimed money 
arising from bankrupts’ estates. The Exchequer 
is also liable for the sum of £39,787, 12s. 5d., in- 
terest on South Sea Stock, paid over to the govern- 
ment between the years 1845-52. 

Estates reverting to the Crown.—lIntestates’ estates 
in England, of the value of £47,654, 19s. 4d., fell 
to the "Crown during 1896 in the absence of heirs 
or by reason of illegitimacy. The balances in hand 
at the commencement of the year were £125,275, 
15s. 8d., and, after payment of the Crown’s share 
of estates, grants to next-of-kin, &e., the balances 
on 3lst December last were £119,397, 8s. 3d. A 
similar return relating to intestates’ estates in 
Scotland shows that on the same date the Queen’s 
Remembrancer had balances in hand amounting to 
£40,316, 11s. 3d. 

Army Prize-Money.—The balance of unclaimed 
army prize-money in hand on 31st March 1896 
was £77,138, 9s. It is interesting to note that 
during the preceding year only £13, 7s. 5d. was 
paid to soldiers or their representatives, while 
£1620, 19s. 2d. was utilised towards the main- 
tenance of Chelsea Hospital and grounds. 

Soldier’? Unclaimed Balances.—The unclaimed 
effects of soldiers, accumulated since 1863, has 
reached £140,848, 1s. 3d. This fund has been 
transferred to the Patriotic Fund Commissioners. 

Naval Prize-Money.—The unclaimed naval prize- 
money due to sailors or their representatives on 
3lst March 1897 was £261,958, 16s. 10d. There 
are also considerable sums in hand arising from 
unclaimed wages and effects of deceased seamen. 

Unclaimed Bank Deposits—Mr J. E. Gordon, 
M.P., suggested the advantage of such legislation 
as would grant to the State custody of unclaimed 
funds now in the hands of bankers and others ; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer regretted that he 
could not undertake to deal with the matter in the 
manner suggested, 

Other returns might be noticed, but the fore- 
going jottings seem to be sufficient to justify the 
publication of an annual list of all unclaimed funds 
in government departments, Such a return would 
certainly be more widely read than most of the 


parliamentary papers at present issued. 
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